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MOURNING AND WAR CUSTOMS OF THE KANSAS. 

BY THE REV. J. OWEN DORSEY. 

NOW, as the Kansas are few, all the men of the tribe assemble 
and go on the war path ; but formerly it was not so. Then 
a sufficient number of warriors could be raised from a few gentes, 
probably among the gentes connected with the deceased by blood 
or marriage. Then a pipe was given to one who was an impor- 
tant man in the tribe; and he fasted for six days before summon- 
ing the warriors to join him in the expedition. 

An account of the ceremonies observed at the death of Hosa- 
sage, a Kansas, in the winter of 1882-3, will show the present 
customs of the tribe. The authorities from whom the informa- 
tion was obtained were the war captain of the tribe, Paha n le- 
gaqli ; Waqube-k'i n , the chief of the Eagle gens, and Nixiidje- 
yinge, the principal sacred man or doctor of the tribe. 

As soon as Hosasage died, his father-in-law, Wakanda, went 
after Paha n le-gaqli, the war captain. The old man said, " Hosa- 
sage is dead. Therefore I have come to tell you to take the sacred 
pipe." The reply was, " Yes, I will take the sacred pipe. I will 
also take the sacred bag." Wakanda returned home, reaching it 
as day was coming. Paha n le-gaqli took the mysterious objects, 
and put clay on his face as a sign of mourning. He fasted, per- 
forming the ceremonies of the ancients. At day he took the 
pipe and went to the house of the deceased. Hosasage 's affini- 
ties had laid out the corpse, placing the body in the house near 
the door, and with the head to the east. 

A skin tent was erected outside, extending from the front of 
the house towards the east. Representative men from all the 
gentes entered the tent and tapk their stations, as in the accom- 
panying figure, beginning with No. 1. 

When Paha n le-gaqli arrived he first stood at C. Then the body 
was brought from the house and placed at B, with the head to 
the east. Then Paha n le-gaqli stood at D, where he wept a great 
deal for the dead. He could not touch the corpse or any other 
dead body. 

After mourning for him a long time, he said, " I will sit still for 
four days, smoking the sacred pipe. Then will I wander about, 
and I will kill any animals that I find." Then he condoled with 
all present. After which Wakanda took the ghost (sic) from the 
corpse, and carried it back to the house, crying as he went. Then 
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Paha n le-gaqli selected four young men to act as servants for him- 
self and the warriors. 1 They were Gahia-ma n yi n , of the Turtle 
gens ; Ijuka-gaqli, the brother Paha n le-gaqli, of the Black eagle 
gens ; Tcehawale, or Shield, of the same gens; and Tadje-k'uwe, 
of the Qiiya or Eagle gens. This last is the brother-in-law of 
Paha n le-gaqli. All are Yata men, i. e., men from gentes on the 
left side of the tribal circle. They were called djexe-k'i n , or ket- 
tle-carriers, answering to the Osage }sexe-k'i n . Next Pahanle- 
gaqli desired four men to act as duda n wayula n , leaders of the expe- 
dition, or qlets 'age. They always decide what is to be done, as 
the duda n hanga, or war captain, cannot do that. On this occa- 
sion the men chosen were Kibaqla-hu, of the Elk gens ; Jinga- 
wasa, of the Qiiya (Eagle) gens ; Cu n mikase (Wolf), of the Ibatc'e 

Y. The front of the 

house. 
I . A Ma n yifika - gaxe 
« 1 X 1 , I man. 



A. The corpse in the 
house. 

2. An Upa n (Elk) man. 

4. A Qiiya (Eagle) 
man. 

6. A Ha 11 (Night) 
man. 

8. An Ibatce (Chicken 
hawk and Rac- 
coon) man. 

10. A Hafiga - tafiga 
(Black eagle) 
man. 

12. A Tcedufiga (Buf- 
falo bull) man. 




3. A Ta (Deer) man. 

5. A Ka n ze (Kansas, 
wind) man. 

7. A Paflka (Red ce- 
dar) man. 

9. A Wasabe (Black 
bear) man. 

11. A Lu (Thunder) 
man. 

13. A Ke (Turtle) 
man. 



Fig. 1. 
14. A Tciju Wactage (Peacemaker ) man. 

gens ; and Wats'aji, of the Black bear gens. Three were Yata 
men, and the fourth was an Ictufiga (Right) man. 

The directors consulted one another, saying, " Let us go on 
the war path in four days." Then they addressed Paha n le-gaqli 
for the first time in their official capacity, " war captain, let us 
go on the war path in four days." Then Paha n le-gaqli announced 
their decision to all the others present, saying, " O comrades ! in 
four days I will go on the war path." 

As a reward for his services Wakanda gave Paha n le-gaqli a 
spotted horse, two red blankets, two white ones and a calico 
shirt. The two red blankets, one white one and the shirt were 
divided at once among the four directors. Then all present, ex- 

1 Nixudje-yinge says that there are six instead of four when the waqpele gaxe is 
performed. 
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cept Paha u le-gaqli, returned to their homes. Paha n le-gaqli could 
not go to his home for four days. He had told the kettle-carriers 
to make him a small lodge by the course of a small stream which 
used to flow near his house. This was done by Gahia-ma n yi n and 
Tcehawale. Paha n le-gaqli was required to fast, wandering about 
and crying in solitary places, having clay on his face. At sunset his 
brother, I;uka-gaqli, brought him water. Then could the mourner 
wash his face and drink a cupful of the water, but he could 
eat no food. After sleeping awhile at night, he arose and put 
more clay on his face. At sunset on the fourth day the four 
directors went to the house of Pahanle-gaqli and sent the four 
kettle-carriers to summon the mourner to his house. Then was 
he permitted to take food. The next morning he went for Gahia- 
ma n yi n and Tcehrwale. Before they arrived he and his wife left 
their house. He ordered them to invite the guests to his lodge. 
The messengers went in different .directions, saying to each in- 
vited guest, " I have come to call you to go on the war path." 
And each man replied, " Yes, I will go with you." A lodge was 
set up near the house of Paha n le-gaqli, and there the guests as- 
sembled. 

Only two gentes met as such, the two Hafiga gentes, Black 
eagle and Chicken-hawk, but there were present the directors 
and kettle-carriers, some of whom were members of other 
gentes. 

The following figure shows the seats of the Hafiga men in the 
lodge : 



Chicken-hawk men. 
2. AlMcawahu. 

f. Cu n mikase. 

g. Wat'i n li". 
h. Mik'aha. 
i. Ile-ha. 




Black eagle men. 
I. Paha n le-gaqli. 

b. Ijuka-gaqli. 

c. Nixiidje-yinge. 

d. Nu°pewaye. 

e. Qiiyulange. 



Paha n le-gaqli, who took his seat suddenly when the guests 
arrived, was present in two capacities, as war captain and as the 
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head of his gens ; Cu n mikase was there as a member of his gens 
and as a director ; and Ijuka-gaqle was there as a member of his 
gens and also as a kettle-carrier, 

Only three were allowed to sing the sacred songs, Ali n kawahu, 
Gahi n ge-wadayifiga (who died in Jan., 1883) and Paha n le-gaqli. 

Two young men, one of the Turtle gens and one of the Quya 
(Eagle) gens, attended to the sacred boiling (for the feast). 
?aha u le-gaqli sent Tadje-k'uwe for the sacred clam shell, saying, 




Fig. 3. 

" I will take the large covering and the large bowl too. I will 
perform a sacred ceremony. Go for them." These objects were 
at the house of Paha n le-gaqli, beyond the person addressed. The 
clam shell had been brought from the " great water at the east " 
by the ancestors of the Kansas. This was the case with all the 
sacred objects of the tribe, including the pipes and sundry roots 
used as medicines. The. shell was opened and made like the face 
of a man, with eyes, teeth, etc. The above sketch was made 
by Paha n le-gaqli. 
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When the sacred pipe is smoked by a Large Hafiga (Black 
eagle) or a Small Hafiga (Chicken-hawk) man, he must hold it in 
his right hand, blowing the smoke into the clam shell, which is 
held in his left. The smoke is supposed to ascend to the thunder- 
god, the god of war, to whom it is pleasant. There are five 
envelopes or wrappings for the shell, similar to those around the 
war pipe. All of the wrappings are called the " i n he-cabe." The 
inmost one is the bladder of a buffalo bull ; the next is the 
spotted fur of a fawn ; the third is matting made of the tall grass 
called sa ; the fourth a broad piece of deer skin ; the outmost 
one is interwoven hair from the head of a buffalo bull. 




Fig. 4. 
A. The bowl. B. The tube hollowed out through the stone, connecting the 
mouth-piece (C) with the bowl. 

The war pipe was kept by Paha n le-wak'u (son of Ali n kawahu), 
who died in 1883. It is made of red pipestone (i n yi n ), and is 
called i n -judge nanuti n ba or nanuu n ba judje. The stem forms part 
of the stone, being just long enough to be put between the lips. 
The stone is about the thickness of two hands (two or three 
inches). On each side of the pipe is an eye, that it may see the 
enemies. The opening of the bundle containing it is regulated 
by Ali n kawahu. A figure of it is appended, showing its appear- 
ance on top. 
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The bundle containing the clam shell was brought by the 
young man who went for it, and placed before Paha n le-gaqli. 
Ali n kawahu took the bundle and began the sacred song. Paha n le- 
gaqli soon joined him in the singing. 

The accompanying chart used by these singers is a facsimile of 
one drawn by Paha u le-gaqli, who copied it from one he inherited 
from his father and father's father. There used to be many other 
pictographs on it. The Osages have a similar chart, on which 
there are fully a hundred pictographs. Paha n le-gaqli said that 
there should be a representation of fire in the middle of his 
chart, but he was afraid to make it. The songs are very sacred, 
never being sung on ordinary occasions, or in a profane manner, 
lest the offender should be killed by the thunder-god. 

Fig. 1 the sacred pipe, Waqube wakandagi. Three songs refer 
to it. They are sung when Ali n kawahu removes the coverings. 
One is as follows : 

" Ha-ha' ! tce'-ga-nu' ha-ha' ! 
Ha-ha' ! tce'-ga-nu' ha-ha' ! 
Ha-ha' ! tce'-ga-nu' ha-ha' ! 

Hii-hii' ! (Said when the envelopes are 

pressed down on.) 
Chorus — -Yu ! yu ! yu ! Hii-hii' ! Hii-hii' ! (Sung by all the 
Black eagle and Chicken-hawk men.) 

This chorus is an invocation of the thunder-god. In making 
it the arms are held up to the sky, being apart and parallel, with 
the palms out. Each arm is rubbed from the wrist to the shoul- 
der by the other hand. 1 After the singing of these songs, Paha 11 - 
le-gaqli receives the clam shell and puts it on his back. 

Fig. 2, Ts'age-jifiga wayu n , (Two) songs of the venerable man 
or Wakanda, the maker of all the songs. When Ali n kawahu and 
Paha n le-gaqli are singing these two songs, they suppose that he 
walks behind them, holding up his hands to the thunder-god in 
prayer for them. On the special occasion referred to in this 
paper, the expedition after the death of Hosasage, when these 
songs had been sung, Paha n le-gaqli shifted the shell from his own 
back to that of Jifiga-wasa, one of the directors. He then 
ordered another man, Taye, to put the Phe-cabe on his back. 

1 This song and invocation is used by the Ponkas. 
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Fig. 3, song of another old man, who holds a cane. It is this 
Wakanda who gives success to the hunters. He is thus ad- 
dressed : " Ts'age-jinga hau ! Dable ma n 'yi n -au / ! Dada n wadjii'ta 
nikaci'ga ckeda" wayakipa-bada 11 , ts'eya-banahau ! — venerable 
man ! Go hunting ! Kill whatever persons or animals you may 
meet!" They think that this being drives the game towards the 
hunters. 

Fig. 4, Tadje wayu n , wind songs. The winds are deities ; they 
are Baza n ta {at the pines), the east wind; A'k'a, the south wind; A'k'a 
jin'ga or A'k'uye, the west wind ; and Hnita {towards the cold) the 
north wind. The warriors used to remove the hearts of slain 
foes, putting them in the fire as a sacrifice to the winds. 

Fig. 5, songs of the large star (Venus), which is a Wakanda 
or god. 

Fig. 6, Ja n -mi n dje wayu a , bow songs. This is the bow of a 
Wakanda, probably that of the old man who aids the hunters. 

Fig. 7, song of sacrifice to the deities. The sign for this song 
is a hand of which four fingers are seen. As this is sung some 
gift is thrown down and left as an offering to the Wakanda, and 
to all the deities, those above, those under the hills, the winds, 
Venus, etc. 

As Ali n kawahu and Paha n le-gaqli are Yata people, they elevate 
the left hands, beginning at the left with the east wind, then turn- 
ing to the south wind, next' to the west wind and lastly to the 
north wind. To each they say, " That I give to you, O Wakan- 
da !" They used to pierce themselves with knives or small splin- 
ters, and offer small pieces of their flesh to the deities. 

Fig. 8, deer songs. Fig. 9, an elk song. Fig. 10, seven songs of 
the old man or deity who makes night (songs). 

Fig. n, five songs of the big rock. This is a rough, red rock 
near Topeka, Kan. It has a hard body, like that of Wakanda. 
" May you continue like it !" is the prayer of the singers. 

Fig. 12, four wolf songs. The wolf howls at night. 

Fig. 13, five moon songs. The moon shines at night. 

Fig. 14, four crow songs. The crow flies around a dead body 
that it wishes to eat. 

Fig. 15, Two songs of the yarn belt. This kind of belt was 
worn by the old men over their buffalo robes. 

Fig. 16, song of an old man or deity. Fig. 17, three noon 
songs. Fig. 18, two shade songs. The shade is made by a 
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Chart used bv the Kansas, 
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deity. Fig. 19, a dream song. There is a deity who makes peo- 
ple sleepy. Fig. 20, song of the small rock. 

Fig. 21, three songs of a tribe of Indians who 
who resembled the , Witchitas. The Kansas 
used to fight them. The two locks of plaited 
hair are not symbolic. Their faces are marked 
thus : 

Fig. 22, two songs of the new moon. Fig. 23, ten songs of 
the buffalo bull. Fig. 24, planting songs. Fig. 25, cooking 
songs. The old man takes water in the kettle for boiling the 
corn and for drinking. Fig. 26, songs about walking with stilts. 
The Kansas used to walk on stilts when they forded shallow 
streams. Fig. 27, three owl songs. The owl hoots at night. 

All the men had picketed their horses outside the lodge be- 
fore the singing of the songs, and they had brought in their 
saddles. 

After the singing Paha n le-gaqli lighted and smoked the war 
pipe, and then handed it to all the others. After smoking they 
slept there. When the sky was getting light, before sunrise, the 
men took clay which they rubbed over their faces. All rose to 
their feet within the lodge and cried. They ceased crying when 
the sky became white. They went out, put the saddles on the 
horses, mounted them and departed. Paha n le-gaqli kept far be- 
hind the others. All cried. By and by they reached the other 
side of the Arkansas river ; then they reined in their horses and 
dismounted. Paha n le-gaqli took the clam shell and gave it to 
one of the four directors to carry on his back. Subsequently 
they killed five prairie chickens. Thus was life taken, and the 
mourners were satisfied. They went on till they reached a small 
stream, beside which they encamped. A fire was kindled and 
the two kettle-carriers who had made the small lodge at the first, 
went for water ; they gave water to all the warriors, who washed 
off the clay from their faces. They ate the prairie chickens and 
then started homeward. All returned to the house of Paha n le- 
gaqli, where his wife put a kettle on the fire and gave them a 
meal. All partook of it and then separated, going to their respec- 
tive homes. 

According to Nixudje-yifige, two qlets'age were chosen for 
each side of the tribe. They carried on their backs thread or 
sinew for mending their moccasins, and corn and squashes in 
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bags. The war captain had a tobacco pouch of skunk skin. 
When he smoked he was ever praying, " Wakanda ! I wish a 
Pani Loup to die !" 

The war captain made one of the qlets'age carry the sacred 
bag before the ceremony of " waqpele gaxe " was performed. On 
this occasion there were six kettle-carriers instead of four. When 
the qlet s'age carried the sacred bag two of the kettle-carriers 
carried a bundle of sticks apiece, which they laid down on the 
road, one end of each bundle pointing towards the land of the 
enemy. Four of the kettle carriers remained still. The next 
morning all the warriors went to the spot ; they drew a circle 
around the bundles and set up one stick within, which they at- 
tacked as if it were a Pani. This might cause, in their opinion, 
the death of real foes. Members of the Lu, or Thunder gens, 
could not take part in this ceremony, but were obliged to keep in 
the rear. The following prayers were said during the wapqele 
gaxe, according to Nixudje-yinge : " I wish to pass along the 
road to the foe ! O Wakanda! I promise you a blanket if I suc- 
ceed !" This was said facing the east. Turning to the west the 
following prayer was made : " O Wakanda ! I promise you a 
feast if I succeed !" 

On the return from war, during the scalp dance which followed, 
the wife of the war captain held the scalp and the war pipe as 
she danced. 

U'ce-gu n ya, an aged man of the Black bear gens, told the fol- 
lowing : In former days when a man lost a child he cried for it, 
and became a war captain. Two persons built him a small lodge 
and filled a small kettle with corn. When the corn was boiled, 
which was about dark, the captain gave a little of it away, but 
he ate none. He fasted because he wished to kill an Indian. 
The warriors departed the next day. The kettle-carriers took 
corn, meat, moccasins, small kettles and spoons. During the 
"waqpele gaxe " the following petitions were made . " I wish to 
kill a Pani ! I wish to bring back horses ! I wish to pull down a 
foe! I promise you a calico shirt! I promise you a robe! I will 
also give you a blanket, O Wakanda, if you let me come home 
after killing a Pani !" 

War Dances. — There are two dances before going to war, the 
Maka n/ watci n/ and the Wacabe watci n/ . The former may be 
danced at any season. It is designed to increase the warlike spirit 
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of the men. The following diagram shows the position of the 
different actors : 



The fire or fire- 
place is in the mid- 
dle of the lodge. 

c. Four women on 

each side. 

d. The men. 




A. T h e principal 
keeper of the 
maka n or medi- 
cine. 

B. His two assis- 
tants. 

Two servants or 
messengers. 



Kg- 5- 

The Wacabe watci" is danced four days before going on the 
war path, in warm weather. There are about forty followers be- 
sides the leaders. They divide into two parties of equal numbers 
and dance out of doors, around the village, half going in one 
direction and half in the other. Each of the four qlets'age car- 
ries a standard or waqleqle ska, made of swan skin (mi n xa-ha). 
Two of these men are in each party. The he waqleqle or wacabe, 
from which the dance takes its name, is borne by the wadjipa n yi n 
or village crier, a member of the Deer gens. When they start 
on the war path the qlet s'age go horseback, carrying their 
standards. 

The two dances after returning from war are the Watce wa- 
tci n or scalp dance, danced by the women, and the Ilucka watci n , 
danced by the men alone. 

Other Burial and Mourning Customs. — When Wm. Johnson, a 
Kansas, died, he was buried by his wife, his sister and his sister's 
daughter. As the widow did not wish any of the tribe to go on 
the war path, she did not send for Paha n le-gaqli. So neither he 
nor the other men assembled at the house of -the deceased, as in 
the case of Hosasage. 

When a man's wife dies, the husband must put earth on his 
face at daybreak, and wander about till sunset, bewailing his loss. 
He must fast from sunrise to sunset for a year and a half. After 
sunset he washes his face, and can eat and sleep. At the end of 
the period of mourning, the widower says to his wife's brothers, 
" I will give you a horse, a red blanket, a white blanket, a calico 
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shirt and a kettle." One of them replies, " Yes, my sister's hus- 
band, that is good." The presents are made the next morning at 
daybreak. The elder brother-in-law takes the horse, and the 
next receives the other gifts. At noon the widower washes his 
face and seeks another wife. 

In like manner when a woman loses her husband she must put 
earth on her face and fast during the day from sunrise to sunset 
for a year. She too can eat after sunset. At the end of the year 
she brings the gifts to the sister and younger brother of her hus- 
band. The sister gets the horse and the brother takes the rest. 

When a widower does not make presents to the kinsmen of his 
deceased wife before marrying again, he is sure to provoke the 
anger of his brothers-in-law. Formerly an old man took a gun 
and shot at his sister's husband for this reason. And another 
man, when the Kansas were south of Council Grove, Kan., took 
a knife and gashed the head of the offending man in several 
places. Therefore widowers are accustomed to observe this rule 
of making presents, fearing the punishment which their offended 
affinities might inflict on them. 

:o: 

THE RELATIONS OF MIND AND MATTER. 

BY CHARLES MORRIS. 

( Continued from p. 54.2, June number.) 
II. The Nervous Mechanism. 

IN all the higher animals a system of fibers and cell masses 
forms the channel by which external energy enters the body, 
and is distributed to its every organ and tissue. There is consid- 
erable variation of form and condition in this apparatus, but it is 
essentially a single organic agent, and includes the muscles as 
part of its organism. There is little apparent differentiation in 
the fibers. The main differentiation is in the endings of these 
fibers. Of these endings a very great number exist on the sur- 
face of the body, where they are variously modified and adapted 
to different purposes. These are the receiving organs, through 
whose aid external energy reaches the conducting fibers. They 
are varied to receive every form of external energy. This energy 
beats upon the surface of the body in at least six forms or modest 
One of these is that known as ethereal vibration, through which 
far distant objects make themselves felt. Part of these vibrations 



